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[The following, credited t to 5 the ‘National Tntel- | 
|| ligencer, we clip from an exchange. The 
beauty of the poem, can be exceeded only by 


_the value of the lesson it contains.] 
Perseverance. 
A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient heart; but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled. 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again ; .and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and, lo ! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan ? 
Have FraltH and struggle on. 





The Dignity of Forbearance--an Incident. 
A litle more than a dozen years ago, I was 
trying to amuse myself in Valetta, the capital of 


knights of St. John, through the spectacles of tra- 
dition and romance. It is hard work to be en- 
tertained in Malta. Some little relief was af- 
forded by the society of officers. principally naval, 
belonging to the squadrons of the United States, 
France and great Britain, who frequented the 
coffee houses, and made, as it were, a set of their 
own. At one of these gatherings, in one of the 
most celebrated public houses of Valetta, I was 
an eye witness of the scene Tam about to de- 
scribe. 

The party in the room was wholly English 
naval officers, ship-masters, and tourists, with the 
exception of myself, and a young, well-dressed, 
and quiet Frenchman, who sat at a little table by 
himself, drinking claret and smoking his cigar, 
apparently taking but little interest in-what was 
going on around him. He was noticed especially 
by the Englishmen, who invited him to join the 
larger party around the great table. But Mon- 
sieur gave them to understand that he spoke not 








a word of English, and kept on with his wine 


Malta, looking atthe grim pictures of the old |) 


and ci cigar. 
| terrupted. 
| As the English crew drank, their inherent dis- 
| like of the French exhibited itself, and one of 
| them proposed to have a: little fun with the soli- 
‘tary Gaul. Winking to his companions, he 
| filled his glass, walked over to the Frenchman, 
| and with every sign of courtesy, challenged him 
'to drink. ‘The Frenchman rose, poured out 
| Some claret, and bowed. 

| “ Monsieur,” exclaimed the Englishmen, with 
the smile still on his lips, “here’s confusion and 
death to the whole race of frog-eaters.’’ 

“ Does’nt understand a word of English— 
‘thought it was a compliment,” remarked the 
| wanton insulter, as he returned to the table. 
| Presently another Englishman proposed to re- 
| peat the experiment. 
| A second toast was proposed to the French- 
/man, with the same mock courtesy. He imme- 
| diately filled the glass, and arose. The toast 
was given: 

“ Louis Philippe oe i 
| The Frenchman uncovered, and with a pro- 
fusion of acknowledgments, drained his glass. 
| Immediately filling it, he walked across the room, 


He evidently did not wish to be in- 











hung on the wall, bowed with great polinonene 
'anddrank. ‘The Englishmen were mean enough 
‘0 acknowledge the health of their sovereign, 
| proposed under circumstances so disgraceful to 
| themselves; but instead of feeling so stinging a 
rebuke, we making all the atonement in their 
power, they multiplied their insults. The French- 
/man responded to every sentiment, which cast 
ridicule on his country, and contempt on himself, 
with an apparent simplicity and confidingness, 
which, but for the brutality of the whole proceed- 
ing, would have been absolutely ludicrous. 

At length the Englishmen arose and took 
leave of their victim with every gesture of cour- 
tesy, but words of shameless audacity; such as 
“ Good bye, fool !” or “ we shall meet again, Mon- 
sieur Ape!” etc. 


No sooner had the door closed upon them, than 
the Frenchman started up, and advancing toward 
me with his hand extended, said in excellent 
English : 

“Captain, do you know the names of these 
gentlemen, and where they can be found ? 

“ Yes,’”’ I replied, with astonishment and’ de. 
light, as I shook his hand. 


“ And have you a mind to stand by mc in this 
little affair?” 


“To the last,” I promptly responded. 








Six challenges were penned, which I delivered 


_and pointing to a portrait of William IV., which ~ 
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immediately, and early next morning, it was 
funny to see as many Englishmen with their 
seconds, assembled in a retired place, a little out- 
side the town. One hour had been fixed for the 
meeting of all. To do them justice, they were 
heartily ashamed of themselves, and I am con- 
vinced, would gladly have apologized, but from 


a conviction that reparation could not be made in |} 


that manner. The man who offered the first in- 
sult, was called upon to take his place. Pistols 
were the weapons. The Frenchman was as 


calm and dignified as on the preceding evening. 


He smiled when I handed him his weapon, and || 


said: 

“Captain, we shall give these gentlemen a 
lesson, which they will never, never forget.” 

All being ready, the word was given. The 
Englishman fired promptly ; the Frenchman un- 
harmed, raised his pistol deliberately above his 
head, and rrrED IN TO THE AIR! 

The scene which followed is not easily de- 
scribed. With one impulse the Englishmen 
rushed toward the chivalric man, and implored 
his pardon. Tears sprang to their eyes, and 
rolled down their cheeks, as they vied with each 
other in acknowledging the noble forbearance of 
which they had been the objects and witnessess. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the true victor of this novel 
combat, when the excitement had somewhat 
abated, “ gentlemen, we will return to town and 
breakfast together. 1 will venture to say that 
you will not again forget—not even when heated 
with wine—that a greater man than an English- 
man, or a Frenchman, is a gentleman.” 





Adventure with an Alpine Bear. 

My first adventure with a bear occurred when 
I was eight years old. It was in summer, when 
our people lead their flocks to the upper pasture, 
which the melted snow leaves uncovered. My 
parents had gone to a mountain chalet, leaving 
me in the valley, under the charge of a servant. 
One day I made my escape, and set out to meet 
them. I walked on, eating the bread and cheese 
given me for breakfast, when, as I was passing 
through a wood, 1 saw lying asleep across my 
path, an animal which [ took for a huge brown 
dog. I felt frightened; but the wish to join my 
parents, who had been detained from home long- 
er than they expected, prevailed; and on I went, 
gliding as silently as possible past the unknown 
beast. Despite, however, the little noise I made, 
the creature roused himself, and came toward 
me. Wishing to propitiate him, I threw down a 
bit of bread—he smelt it, swallowed it with ap- 
parent pleasure, and stretched out his head, as if 
asking for more. I ventured to caress him, 
which he suffered me to do, although uttering a 
protesting growl. Throwing my breakfast be- 
hind me, bit by bit, in order to occupy the atten- 
tion of my strange companion, whose presence 
was anything but agreeable. I reached, at 
length, the boundary of our farm. 


| ceased to follow me. I entered the chalet, where, 
| to my great joy, I found my father, and told him 
| my adventure. He immediately seized his gun, 
| sallied forth, and returning at night, after a fruit- 


| had an almost miraculous escape. 

Twelve years passed on without my renewing 
| acquaintance with the ursine tribe. 
| father in managing his farm, and spent my lei- 
sure time in reading; taking particular pleasure 
| in narratives of travel and adventure. 

It happened, one day, that a neighbor named 
| Raymond, a practiced hunter of bears and cha- 
| mois, asked me to accompany him on a moun- 
| tain expedition. 1 gladly consented, and we set 
| out, each carrying a carbine on his shoulder, and 
| a small, sharp hatchet fastened in his belt. 

| It was a beautiful summer day. Toward five 
o'clock in the evening, having shot only a few 
| birds, we began to think of returning. 
| were passing through a thick wood, Raymond, 


| little meadow, where chamois often went to feed. 
At that hour there was not much chance of 
| meeting them, but Raymond determined to make 
the trial. Placing me in ambush, he directed 
‘me to watch narrowly; and if he did not return 
at the end of half an hour, to descend the moun- 
tain. Isaw him plunge into the wood, and stoop 
down, and creep warily along. 

When | found myself alone, my first move- 
ment was to inspect the post assigned to me, in 
order to guard against surprise. Twilight al- 
ready darkened the tops of the fir trees, although 
it was scarcely six o’clock. ‘The fatigues of the 
day had abated not only my strength, but my 
courage. I instinctively sought for a fir tree, less 
denuded of the lower branches than they com- 
monly are, to serve as an asylum in case of necesi- 
ty. then took up my position beneath it, slung 
my carbine, and waited patiently. ‘The shadows 
of evening were fast darkening, although the set- 
ting sun still gilded the western horizon. The 
appointed half-hour had expired without my seeing 
anything, and I began to think of returning. 
Just as I was about to unsling my carbine, I 
heard a rustling noise, too loud to be caused by 
the passage of achamois. “It is probably Ray- 
mond,” said I to myself, and was going to meet 
him, when it struck me that the approaching 
tread, crashing through the withered branches, 
was too slow and heavy for that of my comrade. 
I retreated to my tree, and another moment re- 
vealed the new-comer. It was an enormous 
bear, with fiery eyes, who came on with lowered 
head, not having yet perceived me. Almost 
mechanically, I took aim and fired at him: the 
shot, I believe, carried off one of his ears; and 
with a terrific roar he bounded toward me. 
Throwing away my carbine, I climbed the tree, 








There he } 





and when the infuriated creature raised his fore- 


| less chase, told me that my morning’s acquain- || 
| tance was no other than a bear, from whom I had || 


I assisted my | 


As we }| 


who was grumbling at our want of success, recol- | 
lected that there lay at a short distance, a sort of || 


| paws against the trunk, 1 was seated on a strong 
| branch about ten feet above him. With the cou- 
| rage of despair, I drew my hatchet, and waited 
to see what he would do. 

For a few moments he continued standing on 

his hind legs against the tree, devouring me with 
| his fierce eyes, and snorting with a loud noise: 
then he began to climb. When he came near, I 
raised my hatchet and struck. I did so with too 
| much precipitation, for the blow merely cut one 
| of his paws without severing it. Down he 
| dropped, but too slightly wounded to abandon the 
| pursuit. For some time, he remained, as it were, 
| undecided, sending forth furious howlings, which 
| resounded through the woods. At length, after 
| having once more begun to climb, he stopped, 
| seemed to change his mind, and redescended. 
| Then I saw him snuffing the earth round the 
| fir tree, and finally he fell to work in good 
| earnest. 
| Even to this moment, I shudder at the recol- 
| lection of what he undertook; it was nothing else 
| than uprooting the tree with his snout and paws, 
| in order to bring it down. Fora bear, the idea 
| was not a bad one; and I presently learned, that 
| whenever this animal fails it is not for want of 
perseverance. Happily, the tree [ had chosen 
was thick, firmly rooted, and capable of resisting 
the enemy’s efforts for a considerable time. The 
only hope I had left was, that Raymond might 
hear the roaring of the bear, and come to my 
succor. 

Alas, every minute seemed an hour! Night 
came, and with its approach my courage gave 
way. I could no longer see my terrible enemy; 
his snorting respiration, and the dull noise of his 
indefatigable labor reached my ears, mingled 
with the last faint evening sounds from the val- 
ley, whose inhabitants, happy and tranquil, were 
going to repose in peace, while I felt myself giv- 
en up to a horrible and inevitable death. In my 
extremity, I sought help where it was never ask- 
ed in vain, and I passed that awful night in fer- 
vent prayer.—Morning dawned, and the bear was 
still mining away. Presently the tree began to 
totter. I closed my eyes. But all at once he 
ceased todig. I thought I heard a distant noise 
amongst the fir trees; the bear heard it too, and 
listened, lowering his head. The noise ap- 
proached, and I distinguished my own name 
shouted by many voices. Apparently, my fero- 
cious adversary perceived that efficient help was 
coming; for, after having snuffed the breeze, 
he looked up to me with an expression of pro- 
found regret, and then plunged into the forest. 

Five minutes afterward, Raymond was at the 
foot of the tree. It was quite time; it toppled 
over as I descended.—Chambers’ Journal. 





(<r “There is a great demand,” says a Yan- 
kee peddler, “fora species of plaster which will 
enable men to stick to their business.” 
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Union and Liberty! 
BY THOMAS S. GRIMKE. 
Who would sever Freedom’s shrine ? 
Who would draw the invidious line ? 
Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest : 


Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars, pure and free, 

By our Law’s deep-rooted tree, 

By the past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington : 


By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes—bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 

We will still be one. 


Fathers ! have ye bled in vain ? 

Ages ! must ye droop again? 

Maker! shall we rashly stain 
Blessings sent by Thee ? 


No! receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy.throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 

“ Union—Liberty !” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The following extract from the close of Mr. 
Parker’s Review of Mr. Emerson’s writings, will 





give the reader a pretty fiir sample of the entire || 


article, anda summary view of Mr. Parker’s opin- 
ion of Mr. Emerson :— 

“ His position is a striking one. Eminently a 
child of Christianity and of the American idea, 
he is out of the Church and out of the State. In 
the midst of Calvinistic and Unitarian superstition, 
he does not fear God, but loves and trusts Him. 
He does not worship the idols of our time— 
Wealth and Respectability, the two calves set up 
by our modern Jeroboams. He fears not the dam- 
nation these idols have the power to inflict ; neither 
poverty nor social disgrace. In busy and bus- 
tling New England comes out this man, serene 
and beautiful as a star,and shining like ‘a good 
deed in a naughty world.’ Reproached as an 
idler, he is active as the sun, and pours out his 
radiant truth on Lyceums at Chelmsford, at Wal- 
tham, at Lowell, and allover the land. Out ofa 
cold Unitarian Church rose this most lovely light. 
Here is Boston, perhaps the most humane city in 
America, with its few noble men and women, its 
beautiful charities, its material vigor, and its hardy 
enterprise; commercial Boston, where honor is 
weighed in the public scales, and justice reckoned 
by the dollars it brings; conservative Boston, the 
grave of the Revolution, wallowing in its wealth, 
yet groveling for more, seeking only money, 
careless of justice, stuffed with cotton yet hungry 
for tariffs, sick with the greedy worm of avarice, 
loving money as the end of life, and bigots as the 
means of preserving it; Boston, with toryism in 
its parlors, toryism in its pulpits, toryism in its 
press, itself a tory town, preferring the accidents 





| of a man to man himself—and amidst it all there 
| comes Emerson, graceful as Phebus-Apollo, fear- 
| less and tranquil as the sun he was supposed to 


guide, and pours down the enchantment of his 

light, which falls where’er it may, on dust, on 

diamonds, on decaying heaps to hasten their rapid 
| rot, on seeds new sown to quicken their ambitious 
germ, on virgin minds of youth and maids to 
_waken the natural seed of nobleness therein, to 
| make it grow to beauty and to manliness. Such 

is the beauty of his speech, such the majesty of 
| his ideas, such the power ofthe moral sentiment 
in men, and such the impression which his whole 
| character makes on them, that they lend him, 
everywhere, their ears, and thousands bless his 
manly thoughts.” 





The Vulture, 
As well as the condor, is allowed to hold only 
the second rank in the class of rapacious birds, 





| feriority in size and strength, but from being less 
| generous and bold. The vulture may be easily 
distinguished from all birds of the eagle kind, by 
the nakedness of its head and neck, which are 
covered only with a very slight down and a few 
| scattered hairs. 
‘ than those of the eagle; its claws are short, and 
less hooked ; its attitude less upright, and its flight 
more heavy. 

If, however, the vulture be thus distinguished 
| from the eagle by its conformation, it differs still 
more from that noble bird in its habits and dispo- 
sition. The eagle, unless violently pressed by 
hunger, never stoops to carrion, nor devours any- 
(thing but what is obtained by its own pursuits; 
the vulture, on the contrary, is indelicately and 
indiscriminately voracious. It seldom attacks 
living animals, when it can obtaina supply from 
those that are dead; and seems to delight in car- 
rion and putridity. It is frequently known to 
root up newly-made graves, and devour the dead 
carcasses they contain. The sense of smelling 
is in these birds exceedingly acute; and they can 
scent carrion at a very great distance. 

Of the vulture, as well as of the eagle, there 
are many varieties. The golden vulture mea- 
sures four feet and a halfin length. The neck, 
belly, and breast, are red; but toward the tail, the 
color becomes more faint; the back is black, and 
the wings are of a yellowish brown. This spe- 
cies, together with the brown and ash-colored, 
are natives of Europe. The spotted and the 
black are the most common in Egypt; but the 
bearded, the Brazilian, and the king of the vul- 
tures are peculiar to America. Many other va- 
ricties might be added, which it would be unne- 
cessary to describe, and even tedious to enumer- 
rate. Nature is infinitely diversified in all her 
works; and in no part of the creation is that di- 
versity more visible and striking, than in taking 
a view of the volatile race. 

Of all living creatures, no two are more at en 











and is placed after the eagle, not from any in- || 


lis eyes are more prominent |) 


> 


mity than the vulture of Brazil and the crocodile: 
This terrible amphibious animal, which in the 
| rivers of South America grows to the monstrous 
| size of twenty-seventy feet in length, lays its eggs 
_to the number of a hundred, or two hundred, in 
the sands on the sides of a river, where they are 
| hatched by the heat of the climate, and at the 
| same time takes every precaution to hide from 
all other animals the place where she deposits 
her burden. In the meanwhile numbers of vul- 
tures sit silent and unseen in some neighboring 
| forest, and view the operations of the crocodile, in 
| the pleasing expectations of plunder. They pa- 
| tiently wait until she has laid the whole number 
of eggs, and, afier having covered them with 
| sand, has retired to a convenient distance. Then, 
encouraging one another with ferocious cries 
‘they pour down altogether, hook up the ground 
ina moment, lay the eggs bare, and devour the 
| whole brood. 


| 


To the eye of superfical observation, the vul- 
| ture would appear one of the most obnoxious and 
| disgusting animals in nature; but a close inspec- 
| tion will discover its great utility, and add to the 
| number of proofs that creative Wisdom has made 


‘nothing without an appropriate design. 


This bird, although totally unknown in Eng- 
land, abounds in many countries of Asia and Af- 
rica, especially in Arabia and Egypt. In these 
| countries, particularly the last, they are of great 
| public benefit; and numerous flocks of them are 
always hovering in the neighborhood of Grand 
| Cairo, where it is not permitted to destroy them. 
| The service which they render to the inhabitants 
consists in devouring all the carrion and filth of 
‘that great city, which, in that sultry climate, 
| would otherwise soon putrefy and corrupt the air. 
In all countries, indeed, which they frequent, 


| 
| 
| 


they are of singular service, not only in devour- 
+ ing all the carrion, but also in destroying an in- 
‘calculable number of crocodiles, serpents, and 


other noxious reptiles, that in hot climates are 
| extremely prolific. 





Drumming out a Drummer. 


In New York some of the wholesale stores 
‘employ clerks, whose business is to go to the 
‘hotels and make acquaintance with Western mer- 
'chants, in order to induce them to buy goods of 
the firms which employ them. These clerks 
are called “drummers”? The Sunday Atlas 
tells a good story of a waggish merchant, who 
played the following trick on one of his neigh- 
bors, notorious for doing business in this way. 
He had been waited on by a green young fellow 
from the country, anxious to obtain a situation. 

“T don’t want anybody just now, my young 
friend,” he said at first. 

“ Why, I guess, with all of these ere things 
and heaps of goods, you must find somethin’ for 
a chaplike me to deu now 2” 

“T tell you I don’t want any one.”” 
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“ Why, there’s nothin’ I cant turn my hand 
tew.” 

“ Well, tell me what you can do,” said the 
importer, a little annoyed at the perseverance of 
his visitor. 

“ Wa’al, in the country [ can hoe and plow, 
cut wood and shake apple trees, milk cows and 
butcher hogs, thrash wheat and tend a cider mill, 
and then in the way of music can drum like 
thunder.” 

“Oh, you can drum; I know a firm that 
wants a drummer. 

“Then I’m the chap; I have practiced at it 
for our trainins since I was ten years old.” 

“ Have you got your drum here?” 

‘Yes, it is down aboard the slupe, the Nancy, 
Cap’n Higgins.” 

The importer wrote on a piece of paper the 
names of the dry goods firm in Pearl street, well 
known for their employment of drummers. 

“There said he, “ get your drum and go to 
that place. Don’t fail as soon as you get im to 
strike up a tune, and go it hard.” 


The countryman, as directed, equipped himself 
with his drum, as soon as he found the store ac- 
cording tothe paper, in he went playing “ Yan- 
kee Doodle,’’ in in a way to stun a deaf man al- 
most. 

* What do you mean?’ said one of the firm, 
as soon as he was able to stop that “drum ”’ 


“Why, Mr. , that man up there, said 
you wanted to employ a drummer.” 





A brief explanation ensued, and the whole 
came out. They gave the Yankee $10 to keep 
his mouth shut, and it is said, have kept no drum- 
mer since. 





Discoveries in Electricity. 

Mr. H. M. Payne, of Worcester, Mass., thus 
writes to the Scientific American: 

“T mean that at least one discovery shall stand 
undisputed, and that is the condensing of the 
Electric Fluid. 1 claim the knowledge of com- 
pressing the Electric Fluid as we do the atmos- 
phere or the gasses—the forcing and accumula- 
tion of it in a receiver, until the receiver bursts 
from the effects of the pressure. ThisI have 

- done frequently, in the presence of different per- 
sons, within the last few months, and will shortly 
do so again in your city. { gather what is termed 
the Electric Fluid, as easily as a boiler is filled 
with water; and [ can retain and use it with 
greater facility than we cansteam. The decompo- 
sition of water is but a minor application of the dis- 
covery, and only used first because it wascheapest ; 
and I assure you that, without the elements 
around us change in their material nature, the 
days of steam are numbered, As regards its 
use for the purpose of light, the invention, con- 

ditionaily passed from my hands into those of 
heavy capitalists, who will soon settle your diffi- 
cujties with the gas companies.” 











Louis Agassiz. 

[This distinguished scholar is now occupying 
so large a share of the attention of the educational 
world, that we presume a slight sketch of his life 
will not be uninteresting to our readers.—Eps.] 

Professor Agassiz is a native of Switzerland, 
and was born in the Canton of Friburg, in the 
town of Mottier, on the 28th of May, 1807. His 
ancestors were of French origin, and were among 
those Protestants whom the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes obliged to leave France. The 
father of Agassiz was a Protestant Minister, and 
it was supposed that his son following the exam- 
ple of his ancestors, would devote himself to the 
service of the Church. 
which, from an early age, strongly arrested his 
attention, had, on the completion of his studies at 
school, gained so great an ascendancy, that he 
chose the profession of Medicine, as offering the 
best opportunities for prosecuting his favorite pur- 
suits. He commenced the study of his profession 
at the Academy of Zurich, whence he went to 
the University of Heidelburg, where he devoted 
himself especially to the subject of Anatomy, under 
the direction of the celebrated Professor Tiede- 
mann. At the University, he was noted, not 
only for assiduity in study, but for the rare talent 
of managing, with equal dexterity, the rapier and 
the scalpel. 

From the University of Heidelburg he went 
to thatof Munich, where he remained four years. 
Before Agassiz commenced lecturing to his fellow- 
students, his already extensive knowledge of Na- 
tural History had attracted the notice of scientific 
men and his instructors. So great was his repu- 
tation, that he was employed by Martius to pre- 
pare the ichthyological department of the Natural 
History of Brazil, a work which gained him 
great credit. 

At this period, his parents, disliking his devo- 
tion to science, withheld his allowance; but his 
enthusiasm procured him advances from Cotta, a 
book-seller. Having, however, gained the de- 
grees of Doctor of Medicine and Philosophy, he 
went to Vienna, where he applied himself to the 
study of existing and fossil fishes. A, friend 
having lent him some money, he visited Paris, 
and here gained the friendship of Cuvier and 
Humboldt, with the former of whom he remained 
until his death, in 1832. Having returned to 
Switzerland, he was appointed Professor of Natu- 
ral History in the University of Neufchatel, a 
place which he filled until his departure for the 
United States. In 1833, he commenced the pub- 
lication of his great work, Poissons Fossiles, in 
five volumes, with an atlas of about four hundred 
folio plates, and comprising the descriptions and 
figures of nearly a thousand species of fossils 
fishes. This-work gained for him the respect of 
the scientific world, and, at the age of thirty-four, 
Agassiz was a member of every scientific Aca- 
demy in Europe. The degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon him by the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Dublin, and he was also ad- 


But Natural History, | 


| mitted to the freedom of those cities. ‘The order 
of Knight of the Red Eagle of Prussia, was 
_ conferred upon him by the King of Prussia. 
Since 1833, his publications have been very 
| numerous. Among them, are works on the 
| Echinoderms, and on the Fossil Mollusks of the 
Jura, a German translation of Buckland’s Geol- 
“ogy, with copious notes, and his Fresh-water 
| Fishes of Europe. The Nomenclator Zoologi- 
cus, published some years since, and Bibliogra- 
'phie Generale d’ Histoire Naturelle, lately pub- 
lished by the Royal Society, are the product of 
several years observation. 
| In 1827, Agassiz first promulgated his “Gla- 
cial Theory,” which has ever since attracted 
much attention. It having been asserted that it 
was inconsistent with known facts, Agassiz, for 
eight years, spent his summer vacations in making 
observations at the Glacier of Aar, eight thou. 
sand feet above the sea, and twelve miles from 
any other habitation than his own hut. The 
result of these examinations is contained in two 
works, Etudes sur les Glaciers, and Systeme Gla- 
ciere. 

In 1846, Agassiz came to America, and, on 
the establishment of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, he accepted the appointment of Professor 
of Zoology and Geology, which he still holds. 
Since his arrival in this country, he has presented 
a large number of communications to the Ameri- 
can Academy, and other scientific bodies, and has 
published, in connection with Dr. Gould, of Bos- 
ton, a Zoology for students. His elaborate work 
on Lake Superior has just appeared.— Annual 
of Scientific Discovery. 





Canine Mail Carriers. 

The way they manage the transportation of 
U.S. Mails in the territory of Minesota, is a nov- 
elty which is thus described in the last number 
of the Minesota Pioneer: 

“The train arrived on Monday last, with a 
heavy mail from Pembina and the Selkirk set- 
tlement, distance 500 miles. Snows are reported 
very deep in the north. The three dogs, having 
made fifty miles a day, some days, were much 
fatigued at the end of their journey; and being 
fed, laid down in their harnesses for several 
hours and slept, but moving their feet, while 
sleeping on their sides, as if they were still trav- 
eling. The sledge is a light board, with sides to 
it, of green hide, making a sort of open shoe, 
with a prow turning up in front, skate-fashion. 
The sledge contained the mail and provisions 
for the dogs and two men, pemican, etc., there 
being no dwellings to stop at, for many hundred 
miles. One of the men, half-breeds, traveled 
ahead of the dogs; and the other, with a stick to 
drive them and a rope to hold back the sledge 
down hill, came behind. The dogs are sharp- 
eared, a little above medium size, and look much 
like wolves. We have been thus particular in 


describing this traveling equipage, knowing that 














it will seem quite novel to our readers in the States. 
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For the School Friend 
The Departed. 
No more, no more, that face we see, 
The place he filled, is vacant now; 
We gaze on scenes where once he roam’d, 
But faded ’s all their verdure now. 


Tis true, there waves the willow still, 
The winding path which he had made; 
Here too the op’ning rose, but ah ! 
A fairer still is lowly laid. 


His features all, we fondly trace, 

The circling locks that decked his brow, 
The eye that spoke of nobler parts, 

But faded ’s all its brilliance now. 


Those lips which once in happy tale, 
Made every heart to union bow, 

No more can tell of weal or wo, 
For pale and lifeless they are now. 


°Tis like a dream : his latest hours 
How calm, resigned, his eyelids fell 

To wake no more; with cheerful voice 
He took his fond, his last farewell. 


The fun’ral column ’s all we see, 
And all we hear ’s the sexton’s knell; 
And ere the dust to dust was joined, 
We said again, farewell, farewell. 


But happy now, and blest, he rests, 
Where heavenly grace all ills dispel. 

Then let us, now, while life remains, 
Prepare to say in peace farewell. 


T. G. S. 





Animal Electricity. 

Mr. Alfred Smee, an English surgeon, and 
inventor of the battery which bears his name, 
announces some important discoveries in animal 
electricity. By a test, which he calls electro- 
voltaic, he has discovered that the terminations of 
the sensor nerves are positive poles of a voltaic 
current, whilst the muscular substance is the nega- 
tive pole. The sensor nerves are the telegraphs 
which carry the sensation to the brain, and the 
motor nerves carry back the volition to the mus- 
cles. The brain he infers to consist of five dis- 
tinct voltaic circles, which, upon theoretic grounds, 
he believes to be sufficient to account for all the 
mental phenomena. He has succeeded in making 
attificial electric fish, and artificial muscular sub- 
stance. Should these researches be fully con- 
firmed by other investigators, they must be re- 
garded as affording the most important physio- 
logical discovery of the age. 





Punch’s Police. 
A VERY MELANCHOLY CASE. 

Yesterday, a gentleman by the name of Thomas 
Carlyle was brought before Mr. Punch, charged 
with being unable to take care of his own literary 
reputation—a very first-rate reputation until a few 
months past—but now, in consequence of the 
reckless and careless conduct of the accused, in a 
most dangerous condition; indeed, in the opinion 
of very competent authorities, fast sinking. 

The office was crowded by many distinguished 
peasons, all of them manifesting the most tender 








interest toward the accused—who, however, did 
not seem to feel the seriousness of his situation; 
but, on the contrary, with folded arms and deter- 
mined expression of visage, called the worthy 
magistrate (Mr. Punch) a “ windbag,” a “‘serf of 
flunkeydum,” and “an eye of the Dead Sea.” 
John Nokes, a policeman with a literary turn, 
proved that he had long known the doings of the 
accused. First became acquainted with him 
through his * Life of Schiller,’ a work done in 
the very best and decentest manner, in which 
no offence whatever was committed against the 
people’s English; for he, John Nokes, had 
no idea that English should be called either 
“king’s” or ‘queen’s,” but emphatically “the 


peuple’s English.’’ Had since known the accused || 


through “ Sartor Resartus,’’ “ The French Rev- 
olution,” “ Past and Present,’’ and “ Oliver Crom- 
well.” From time to time, as he went on, 
witness had marked, with considerable anxiety, 
an increasing wildness, a daring eccentricity of 
manner, in the doings of the accused, frequently 
observing that he delighted to crack and dislocate 
the joints of language, and to melt down and 
alloy sterling English into nothing better than 
German silver. Nevertheless, witness did not 
believe the reputation of the accused in any posi- 
ive danger, until some three or four months back, 
when he detected him running wildly up and 


down the pagesof “ Frazer’s Magazine,”’ pelting || 
all sorts of gibberish at the Jamaica niggers—fan- || 
tastically reproaching them for being “up to the | 


ears content in pumpkins, when they should 
work for sugar and spices,”’ for their white mas- 
ters—threatening them with the whip, and, in a 
word, dealing in language only dear to the 
hearts—witness meant pockets—of the Yankee 
slave-owners and Brazilian planters. Since then, 
witness had named his suspicions to several most 
respectable publishers, warning them to have an 
eye upon the offender. 

Peter Williams, teacher of the Lamb and Flag 
Ragged School, deposed that he had purchased 
two numbers of a work by the accused, called 
“Latter-day Pamphlets.” The first number 
appeared to him (witness) to develop rabid symp- 
toms,—but in the second, on Model Prisons, 
there was nothing in it but barking and froth. 
(Here several passages were read that fully bore 
out the opinion of the witness—passages which 
created a melancholy sensation in our court, 
many persons sighing deeply, and, in more than 
one instance, dropping “some natural tears.’’) 
Witness did not consider it consistent with public 
safety that, in his present temper, the accused 
should be trusted with pen andink. If permitted 
the use of such dangerous weapons, he would— 
until recovered from his present indisposition— 
inevitably inflict upon his reputation a mischief 
from which it could not recover. As it was, wit- 
ness considered it far from safe. 

Mr. Punch asked the accused if he had any- 
thing to say; whereupon the accused, with a 


“ Preternatural Eternal Oceans ”—‘ inhuman 
humanitarians ”—“ Elderdown Philanthropy ””— 
“Wide reverberating Cant’*>—“Work Sans Holi- 
| day’’—“ Three Cheers more, and Eternal, Inimi- 
table; and Antipodean Fraternity ”—“ Pumpkin- 
‘dom, Flunkeydom, Foolscapdom, and Pen-and- 
_Inkdom !” 

Mr. Punch observed, that this was a melancholy 
‘ease. He could not release the accused, unless 
|upon good and sufficient surety. Whereupon 
| two gentlemen—publisher of the first respecta- 
bility—declared themselves willing to be bouad, 
_ that the accused could not, until in a more health- 
| ful frame of mind, be allowed the use of paper 

and goosequills. 





Law Accorpinc To Puncu.—We have it 
_on excellent authority, that if A owes B money, 
and A is the ower of an elephant, B may de- 
tain the elephant’s trunk until the debt is paid: and 
it is tolerably clear in all the books, that a boa- 
constrictor lying dormant, as if dead, in a deal- 
| box, is recoverable by an action on the case, but 
| if the plaintiff mixes himself up with the boa- 
| strictor, so as to identify himself with it, he, the 
"plaintiff, will not be recoverable at all. If the 
_boa-constrictor, too, should unfold ‘his tail early 
enough, the plaintiff may have a severance, but 
| otherwise, says Mr. Justice, he must be inevitably 
| quashed.— Exchange. 





Salts vs. Truancy. 
* A boy, who was rather disposed to satisfy his 
own conscience with slight excuses for non-atten- 
| danes at school, excuses not altogether satisfac- 


| tory to maturer minds, took occasion to be absent 


| without leave. His father having learned dur- 
| ing the day that his son was not at school, inter- 
_rogated him as to the cause of his absence. The 
'son replied that, ‘he felt sick, and therefore did 
not attend;’ although, as it appeared, he had been 
| roaming all day about the city,—a course hardly 
| advisable in the delicate state of his health. The 
| parent understood his case perfectly, and after 
| feeling his pulse, and otherwise sagely examining 
| his patient, he decided to treat the case scientifi- 
cally, and ordered a full dose of * Epsom Salts,’ 
to be administered forthwith, and the patient for 
a certain length of time to be kept in a quiescent 
state. In vain the truant protested that ‘ He felt 
better,’ that ‘he did not need any medicine;’ the 
father persisted in his prescription, and he was 
obliged to swallow the “nauseous dose, much 
against his inclination, or his own conviction of 
its necessity, and with the inward determination 
(that, however often he might be absent from 
‘school in future, it should not be on acconnt of 
| assumed sickness. A better remedy, perhaps, 
could not have been devised for the peculiar state 
of the disease in his case. The medicine opera- 
ted, not only as a curative, but as a preventive ; 
so much so, that a mere reference to the subject 
afterward was all that his taste, or the more 
healthy state of his system seemed to require” 











withering smile, replied: 





Mass. Teacher. 
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Childhood’s Prayer. 
BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 

A sound has reached the Almighty Heart, 

A low, sweet, tremulous, silver sound!— 
’Mid all the chiming of the spheres, 

’Mid all the pzeans pealing round, 
That little, tender tone is traced !— 

From childhood’s earnest heart it rose, 
A simple, kind, confiding prayer 

For pardon, and for safe repose. 


It soared on Jight, melodious wings, 
* It thrilled through Heaven—a music sigh ;— 
It softly touched the golden strings 

Of harps that played as it swept by. 
His lyre of light, the seraph swept, 

His chant of praise, the cherub breathed, 
Yet to the Heart of Hearts it crept 

Through all the glory round Him wreathed. 


It chorded with the lyre’s rich tone, 
It blended with the cherub’s psalm, 
Yet kept its silvery way alone, 
Up to the Highest, sweet and calm ! 
And of the myriad sounds through Heaven, 
None found more glad acceptance there, 
Than that soft plea to be forgiven, 
Than that fond, innocent, earnest prayer ! 





European, Notions of the United States. 
An Italian correspondent of the New York 


Courier and Enquirer makes the following just || 


remarks in regard to American influence in 
Europe: 


“We greatly overrate both the amount and 


the value of the influence of our institutions on | 00 astern, all hope of saving him seemed to van- 
the popular mind of Europe. he great mass || ish. Relief, however, came from a quarter where 
of the people on the continent are either totally | 
ignorant of our national existence, or have the || During the delay incident on lowering a boat, 


most vague idea of our geographical position, | 


our history, our character and our form of gov- || 


ernment. The Parisian matron who inquired, | 
on my mention of Washington, if he was ‘that 
horrid English Physician who poisoned Napo- 
leon ?’—the Athenian who congratulated me 
that our ‘king was plenty rich, since he has 
got so much gold in California,—the Neapoli- 
tan who was satisfied that ‘America is the finest | 
kingdom in Europe,’ and wished me to take 
him there a-foot—and the Custodian, at Pom- 
peii, who could expound antiquities most ad- 
mirably, but had not even so much as heard 
of America—afford fair illustrations of the in- 
telligence generally possessed on the continent 
of Europe respecting our country. In truth, 
how could it be otherwise? Nearly half of 
the people are unable to read, anda large pro- 
portion of the remainder are both too poor to 
obtain books, and too uncultivated to care for 
information. The educated class entertain the 
most inadequate and perverted ideas concerning 
us. They know, indeed, that we are a Re- 
public, but they have no proper conception of 
either the theory or the practical operation of 


our government; they understand that we have || 


liberty, but they are ignorant of the moral 
strength which controls it, and of the great 





itin. How ought we to expect it to be other- 

wise, when even in England, which has twenty 
| times the facilities for information, ninety-nine 
| men out of every hundred know so little of our 
| political organization as to be ready to reproach 
| Congress for not at once abolishing Slavery 
| throughout the Union!” 








Remarkable Story of an Albatross. 

The subjoined anecdote of an albatross is | 
taken from a recent number of the Montreal | 
| Transcript. The writer vouches for its fidelity | 
to truth. Persons who have seen that most rest- | 
| less of birds, and are familiar with its strength 
and its habits, will have less difficulty in believ- 
ing this story than those who have not seen 
it. It isan admirable story and is very well 
told.—Lou. Journal. 


} 
| The following most extraordinary circumstance 


| 
| 
| 


is furnished in a letter from an officer of the 83d 
_ regiment, now in India, to a friend in Montreal. 
| Whilst the division of the 83d regiment, to which 
| the writer belonged, was on its way to India, be- 
ing at the time a short distance eastward of the | 


| Cape, one of the men was severely flogged for | 











some slight offence. Maddened at the punish- 
ment, the poor fellow was no sooner released, 


| than, in sight of all his comrades and the ship’s | 


crew, he sprang overboard. There was a high 
| sea running at the time, and, as the man swept 


| no one ever dreamed of looking for it before.— 
_ and whilst the crowd on deck were watching the 
form of the soldier struggling with the boiling 
waves, and growing every moment less distinct, 


| a large albatross, such as are always found in 
| those latitudes, coming like magic, with an al- 
most imperceptible motion, approached, and made 
_@ swoop at the man, who, in the agonies of the 
‘death struggle, seized it and held it firmly in his 
grasp, and by this means kept afloat until assis- 


tance was rendered from the vessel. Incredible 

| as this story seems, the name and position of the 
writer of the letter, who was an eye witness of 
| the scene, place its authenticity beyond a doubt. 
| But for the assistance thus afforded, the writer 
| adds, no power on earth could have saved the 
soldier, as, in consequence of the tremendous 
sea running, a long time elapsed before the boat 
| could be manned and got down—all that time the 
| man was clinging to the bird, whose flutterings and 
| struggles to escape bore him up. Who, after 
this, should despair? A raging sea—a drown- 
ing man—an albatross; what eye could see safe- 
ty under such circumstances; or who will call 
this chance? It is rather a lesson intended to 
stimulate faith and hope, and teach us never to 
despair, since in the darkest moment, when the 
waves dash and the winds roar, and a gulf seems 
closing over our heads—there may be an alba- 
tross near. 











constitutional and legal barriers which hedge 





ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio. 
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Exprianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each‘day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4. strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 

Least hight of Thermometer, 

Greatest hight of do 

Monthly range of do 

Least daily variation of do 

Greatest daily variation of do 

Mean temperature of month, 

do do at sunrise, : 
do do at 2P. M. 60.7 

Coldest day, April 13th. 

Mean temperature of coldest day, 34.7 

Warwest day, April 27. 

Mean temp. of warmest day, 67.2 

Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.562 inches 

-Maximum do do 29638 do 

Range of do 1.076 do 

Mean hight of o 29.1926 do 

No. of days of rain and snow, 16, 

Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 4.27 in. 

WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 8 days; variable 16 
days—cloudy, 6 days. 

Winv.—N.3 days: N. E.5 days; E.6days ;S. E, 1 
day; S. Oday; S.W.3days; W. 7% days; N. W. 4$¥days. 

Memoranpa.—lIst to 6th, warm, wet, and variable ; 
6th raw and cold; 7th heavy frost; 8th to 13th variable 
and cool; 13th snow storm 6 to 614 A. M., very dark, 
air filled with snow, day windy and wintry like; variable 
and fair till the 17th; 17th snow from daylight till 814 
A. M.; 18th till 23d wet and drizzly; 23d to 28th most- 
ly pleasant; 28th very gloomy, wet day, tornado in the 
afternoon; 29th very fine; 30th very windy. 

Osservations.—T his has been the coldest month of 
April in the last thirteen years, and is about six degree 
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colder than the average temperature of the same month. 
It was marked by a number of severe frosts; which, 
however, happened when the weather was dry, and 
consequently did but little injury to fruits aud vege- 
tation. 

The average hight of the barometer is the lowest for 
the same month, that I have witnessed in sixteen years. 
The middle part of the month, which was also the cold- 
est, was very dry. Had the very cold weather occurred 
either during the first or last parts of the month, which 
were both very wet, the prospects of fruit must certain- 
ly have been cut off. 

On the whole, thus far, the Spring is unusually back- 
ward; but, so far as I can learn, there is an encouraging 
prospect for an abundant crop of fruit; and our oldest 
physicians say that they have never known the city 
more generally healthy, than at the present period. 





Clermont County Teacher’s Institute. 

The first session of this Institute was held in 
the town of Batavia, commencing on Monday, 
April 8th, and continued through the week. 

The highest expectations of the friends of 
the Institute were more than realized. The ex- 
ercises excited the greatest interest, not only 
among the teachers, but among other friends of 
education present; and this interest seemed to 
increase to the end of the Session. The days 
were occupied in the recitation of the different 
classes. The first evening of the Session was 
occupied by the recitation of the Chemistry class, 
with experiments. The second, in the reading 
of an Essay on the Education of Man, by John 
Hancock, which was ordered to be published. 
The next two evenings were occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the proposition, “ That after the State 
has provided ample means for the education of 
every one within it,—which is its imperative 
duty, if any parent is so lost to a sense of his 
duty to his children, as to refuse to permit them 
to avail themselves of the means thus provided, 
he shall be compelled to do so by law.’’ Com- 
pulsory education, even in a case like this, was 
strongly opposed by some who were not members, 
but the position was unanimously sustained by 
the Institute. The last evening was spent in an 
animated discussion on the subject of Female 
Education. 

The utmost harmony of feeling prevailed 
throughout the Session, and every one quitted 
with the expectation that the next meeting will 
be one of increased interest. 

The next Session will be held in the same 
place, commencing on Monday, Oct. 7th, 1850, 
and will continue at least one week. 


TEACHERS. 


The following persons were elected Teachers 
of the several branches, for the next Sesssion : 

Reading, Mrs. 8S. P. B. Parker; Arithmetic, 
©. W. Page; Geography, Miss S. O. Fairfield ; 
Grammar, A. Page; Algebra, John Hancock ; 
Philosophy, John Ferguson; Chemistry, Prof. 
J. K. Parker; Physiology, G. W. Leonard; 
Astronomy, G. P. Jenkins. 

During the evenings of the Session, Essays 
will be read on the following subjects :—On 
Phrenology, by C. Robb; Physiology, G. W. 
Leonard; Advantage of Teaching Music in Com- 








mon Schools, Mrs. S. P. B. Parker; Geology, 
John Ferguson; Astronomy, John Hancock; 
Advantages of Teachers’ Institutes, G. P. Jen- 
kins; Physical Education, J.C. Morris; Female 
Education, Miss Amanda Justice. 

A committee of three persons was elected to 
report rules for the management of a Library, 
to be raised by the voluntary contributions of 
the members of the Institute. Also, a com- 
mittee to report rules, to be recommended to the 
teachers of our county, for the better govern- 
ment of common schools. ‘These committees are 
to report at the next Session. 

It is advised that every teacher attending the 
Institute, bring with him text books on the dif- 
ferent branches taught, as they will be useful for 
study or reference. 

Resolved, That all the proceedings of a gen- 
eralinterest of the present Session of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute, be published in the School Friend 
and Journal. 

The Institute adjourned. 

JOHN HANCOCK, Sec’y. 

April 23d, 1850. 





For the School Friend. 
Goold Brown’s Great Serpent. 


BY PHRENODIST. 

The following brief account of this creature, 
will perhaps be acceptable to some of the readers 
of the School Friend. 

Some years ago, a book written by a Mr. 
Goold Brown, and called the “Institutes of 
English Grammar,” appeared in New York. 
In the preface of the book are some harsh obser- 
vations respecting other English grammars and 
their authors. Mr. Brown says that “the most 
of those who have written English grammars, 
are incapable of using the English language 
with propriety.” This is strictly true, and among 
the number is no one more incapable than Mr. 
Brown himself. The numerous gross infractions 
of the constructive genius of the English lan- 
guage, which are found in his book, fully satisfy 
the candid examiner respecting his incapacity. 

That Mr. Brown honestly believes all that he 
says, I have not the least doubt. Before he 
wrote his book, he saw that the world was desti- 
tute of a well written grammar—he saw and felt 
that such a work was greatly needed—he looked 
at the pernicious influence of badly written gram- 
mars upon the youth of our country—yes, he 
looked till he was deeply affected, and with a 
heart overflowing with philanthropy, he resolved 
to remove the great evil. With full confidence 
in himself, he commenced his labor of love. He 
toiled hard, for he had a great work to perform. 
He was making a grammar—a grammar which 
he had determined should, like Aaron’s ser- 





pent, swallow down all the “spurious ones.” In 
due time his serpent was made—exhibited to the 
public—and gazed upon by many with delight. 
Some admired it for its size—some thought its 





exterior very beautiful—and some believed it was 

the embodiment of all grammatical truth and 

wisdom. But there were some who looked at 

the animal with a suspicious eye, and hence they 

were careful to keep away from it. The excite 

ment in its favor continued until an unlucky cir- 

cumstance occurred. All at once the animal 

became rabid, it broke loose, and away it went, 

biting indiscriminately friends and foes, and pro-— 
ducing terror on every hand. Fortunately, it — 
soon came in contact with Mr. James Brown of 
Philadelphia. ‘This gentleman is distinguished 
for his profound knowledge of all such serpents, 
and for his skill in curing persons who have 
been bitten by them. His medicine not only 
infallibly cures the unfortunate individuals, but 
prevents a return of the malady. Any person, 
after taking his medicine, may examine all such 
serpents with perfect safety. They cannot do 
him the least harm. 

Mr. Goold Brown’s serpent was secured, and 
subjected to a close examination. Many persons 
gathered round, anxious to see the results, and to 
learn why the creature had become rabid. The 
examination was soon made, and the cause of the 
dreadful malady discovered. And, sir, what do 
you suppose it was? Let me tell you. The 
creature had been made to swallow so many of 
the ‘spurious serpents” that it could not digest 
them. Doubtless Mr. Brown thought that these 
heterogeneous creatures would furnish anj inex- 
haustible supply of the richest nutriment. But 
alas! how often is man doomed to disappoint- 
ment! These “spurious serpents” were not only 
not digested and converted into nutriment, but 
they were not even dead. They were still living, 
and, with all the malignity of infernal spirits, 
were wreaking their vengeance upon each other, 
and upon the animal in whose capacious stomach 
they were imprisoned. 

The examination was ended—the spectators 
were satisfied, and the afflicted creature was 
released. Since that time, it has been wandering 
to and fro, and biting every person that it can. 
But its health has been steadily declining, and 
the day of its dissolution is probably not far 
distant. 

Covington, Ky., May 1850. 





The city of Boston is valued at $174,245,000. 





Aczs or Senators.—We find the following 
ages of some of our principal Senators in circula- 


tion. It is generally correct: 

Henry Clay is now in his 74th year. Daniel 
Webster is in his 69th year. Col. Benton is 
67 years of age. Lewis Cassis 68. Jobn C. 
Calhoun was 68. Mr. Seward is about 50 
Cooper is 40. Mr. Bradbury is about 45 years 
of age. Truman Smith isabout 60. Mr. Doug- 
lass, of Illinois, is 37. Mr. Bright, of Indiana, is 
38. Mr. Downs is 39. Mr. Dickinson is 50. 
Mr. Clemens is 35. Mr. Upham is 58. 
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A Remedy for Poor Attendance, etc. 

At the late National Common School Conven- 
tion, held in Philadelphia, one of the editors of this 
paper was appointed, with some other individuals, 
a Committee of Ways and Means to prevent 
Truancy, Tardiness, irregular attendance, and 
the tremendous evils which spring from them. 
His investigations have elaborated the following 
circular, which is intended to be printed on a let- 
ter sheet, and distributed by the teacher, when 
circumstances require it. 

To (Name of the Parent or Guardian.) 

The object of this communication is most 
respectfully to call your attention to the inconve- 
niences and embarrassments to which the School 
under our charge is subjected, and to the serious 
disadvantages which accrue to the pupils, in con- 
sequence of frequent tardiness and irregular at- 
tendance. 

During the last ( fowr) weeks, your (son) has || 
been absent from School (/hree) days, tardy (four) 
times, imperfect in (Ais) recitations (five) times, 
and disorderly (¢wo) times. 

Should such irregularity in attendance, and 
general deficiency continue, the inevitable con- 
sequence must be, that (/e) will either be excluded 
from the School, or thrown back in respect to 
some of (his) studies at least one quarter, per- 
haps a whole term, besides being subjected to the 
mortification and discouragement consequent 
thereon. 

Itdoes seem to us, that, if parents could only ap- 
preciate how prejudicial frequent absences are to 
the whole School, how annoying and dishearten- 
ing to the Teacher, and how permanently injurious 
to the scholar, they would not thus interfere with 
the progress of the children of many others, by | 
detaining their own upon slight grounds,— | 
would not thus grievously add to the labors and 
vexations of the Teacher, nor form in their chil- 
dren, thus early, by keeping up a system of de- 
tention for trifling «purposes, habits of irregu- 
larity, which may cling to them through life, cause 
them to become listless and discouraged in their 
studies, and, perhaps, deprive them forever of the 
rich fruits of that education, which tends in child- 
hood and youth to form a manly, generous, and 
upright character, and under the guidance of 
which alone, their faculties, both of body and mind, 
can be duly developed and wisely 1 oe 

The best Schools can do but little for those 
who are frequently absent: there will be a failure, 
let Teachers possess whatever qualifications they 
may, if scholars are not sent regularly to the 
School room, and kept there long encugh for 
some permanent impression to be made on their 
minds. Irregular attendance will, in a great 


measure, neutralize the benefits to be derived 





, most skilful Teacher that ever undertook to un- 
fold and direct the faculties of the human mind. | 
It operates much more unfavorably upon the | 

| minds of the young than parents seem to suppose. 

| Some think that ifa child has once entered the 
| School room, progress is inevitable; and that, 
however far from his Teacher, after that, in body | 
or mind, there is a kind of magnetic influence, by } 
which he is to be reached, and the Teacher is 
to be held accountable for his improvement. 

| But the truth is, a child may attend School a 

| whole year, yet so irregularly, or at intervals 


end of the year, he knows as much as at the || 
| commencement. It is not merely the lessons of 
| the day that the absent scholars lose, but what is 


| great, which they may have previously felt. 


dreds, who, while they were regular and prompt 


| pleasure in their studies, standing at the very 
| head of their classes, and making rapid profi- | 
ciency; but afterward, having their minds drawn 
| away by other objects in consequence of frequent 
absence, became first indifferent, then listless, 
_ careless, and indolent,—forfeiting their standing |) 
in the class, and rendering themselves unable to 
advance with the requisite speed and accuracy to 
retain even their connection with the class at all. 
| This is a brief, but lamentable history of hundreds 
in our public Shools every quarter. 


Indeed, so serious are the losses resulting from 
absence, that parents even in humble circum- 
stances, should never detain their children at 
| bome for domestic duties, except from absolute 
necessity. Rising a little earlier, and more activity 
and diligence on the part of the pupils, would, in 








| numerous cases of supposed necessity, provide an 
| effectual remedy; and above all, they should not 
| detain them for the purpose of attending, during 
School hours, to duties for the family, which 
| might just as well be done in the intervals, 
| If the whole loss resulting from absence were 
| only the lessons of the day, the evil would be com- 
paratively small ; but such is not the case. Ev- 
| ery lesson lost increases the labor and difficulty || 
of mastering the subsequent one, and thereby dis- 
heartens those frequently detained from School 
by causing them to appear far below mediocrity, 
breaks down the spirit of laudable emulation, and 
finally produces a disrelish for study. In many 
branches of study, the subsequent parts, or lessons, 
are so dependent on what preceded, that they are 
apprehended and mastered with great difficulty, 
if the previous portions are not thoroughly and 
accurately learned. In such subjects, every les- 
son lost severs from the chain an important link, 
and greatly retards the future progress of the 
pupil: and, if he has not a great thirst for know- 
ledge, an indomitable spirit of enterprize, it will 


| from the best arrangements, and the labors of the 


so far apart, that it will be fortunate, if at the || 


| of far greater consequence, the interest, however | 
| Every experienced Teacher can instance hun- || 


in attendance, manifested the deepest interest and || 








Again: it is by exercise that all the powers 
and faculties of the mind are strengthened. If, 
|| therefore, in the education of children, the action 
| of these powers is frequeutly arrested, and a por- 
tion of their intellectual energy drawn away by 
other things, then will they not only bring less 
mental vigor to bear upon the subject matter of 
their lessons, but the light of previous lessons 
being, in a great measure, shut out from them 
and the intellectual strength and discipline which 
the study of them would have given being also 
| wanting, they will pursue their studies with less 
pleasure and success at each interruption. Hence 
arises one of the causes of children’s hating 
| study. 

In view of the foregoing, we earnestly beg 
, you will give to this subject the consideration 
which it deserves, and if possible aid us in reme- 
| dying the evil, for no regulations which we can 
|make, no discipline which we can enforce, are 

sufficient to remove it without a cordial and de- 
termined cooperation on the part of the parent; 
| indifference to the subject, or carelessness about 
| it at home, are sure to paralyze all the efforts of 
the Teacher. We therefore appeal to parents 
and guardians to take early and decided measures 
within the circle of domestic authority and in- 
fluence, to check the practice of irregular atten- 

| dance at School. We hope they will bear it in mind, 
‘that a little indifference to this subject on their 
part, leads to irregularity on the part of the child ; 

| that irregularity runs into truancy, that treaney 
begets falsehood ; and then the subject assumes an 
importance which should bring it directly and 
vividly to the attention of those who have the 
care of the children. 

In conclusion, we desire to reiterate again and 
again, that the injury suffered by the irregular 
pupil himself, great and alarming as we have 
shown it to be, is but a small part of the subject 
of complaint. The irregular and Jaggard scholar 

does great mischief to the regular and faithful 
scholar. He impedes his neighbor, his class, his 
| School. The punctual and constant pupil is re- 
| tarded in his progress, by the slack, the negligent, 
the truant. The emulous mind is depressed by 
\the sloth of an irregular attendant, the patience 
| of the Teacher put to the torture, and much val- 
uable time lost to the whole Sehool. With great 
respect, (Signed by the Teacher.) 








Elocution—Vocal Gymnastics. 
AN EXERCISE. 

All that language or tones can effect, to convince the 
understanding, arouse the feelings, or enlist sympathy, 
must be done by the voice, addressed to the ear. 
Hence, upon its quality and management, depends the 
perfection of reading and speaking. A full, clear, and 
energetic utterance, united with richness and mellow- 
ness of tone, constitute the properties of a good voice 
In order to acquire these properties, by practicing exer- 
cises designed for vocal culture, freedom of movement 
must be allowed to all the enunciatory organs. The 
posture of the body must be upright and easy, the head 
erect, and the shoulders held back and down, so as to 

















-_ make study a disagreeable and repulsive 
task. 





expand the chest as much as possible. 
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To avoid those unsteady, hesitating, faltering, tremu- 
lous, and spasmodic movements of the voice, from 
which not one in a thousand is exempt, it is necessary 
to practice exercises requiring great animation, energy 
and force. 

We have practiced the following with great advan- 
tage. Let the class be separated into two divisions ; 
let them stand on opposite sides of the room, and on 
opposite rostrums when practicable. Let the subjoined 
extracts be thoroughly memorized, the emphatic words 
explained, the place and kind of gesture pointed out, 
with such other suggestions as the teacher may think 
proper to make, in regard to pitch, inflections, time, 
tone, force, etc.: then let the divisions, in alternation, 
rehearse the extracts in concert. 

The divisions facing, and pitted, as it were, against 
each other, and the declamation being responsive, they 
will be provoked to great energy and enthusiasm, and 
in a short time, a very full, clear, and effective utterance 
will be acquired. Care should be taken, however, not 
to undertake to do too much at first. 

For present purposes, we will designate the divisions 
by the letters A and B. 

A. “They tell us, sir, that we are weak, unable to 
cope with so formidable an adversary.” 

B. “ But, sir, the battle is not to the strong alone; it 
is to the vigilant, the active, the BRavE.” 

A. “If we wish to be free; if we mean not basely to 
abandon the noble struggle,—we must fight!—I repeat 
it, sir, we must FicHT !” 

B. « If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too 
late to retire from the contest. There is no retreat, but 
in submission and slavery!”’ 

A. “Our chains are forged, their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston! ‘The war is inevitable,— 
and let it come! I repeat it, sir, let it come !” 

B. “ The next gale that sweeps from the north, will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our 
brethren are already in the field! Why stand we here 
idle??? 

A. “We are two millions; one fifth fighting men. 
We are bold and vigorous, and call no man master.” 

B. “To the nation from whom we are proud to de- 
rive our origin, we are, and ever will be, ready to yield 
unforced assistance ; but it must not, it never can be ex- 
torted.”” 

A. “ All attempts to impose servitude on such men ; 
to establish despotism over such a mighty continental na- 
tion, must be vain,—must be imPpoTENT.”’ 

B. “The war must goon. We must fight it through. 
If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not 
fail.” 

A. “ The cause will raise up armies. The cause will 
create navies. The people, the reor.E, if we are true to 
them, will carry us, and will carry themselves, gloriously 
through this war.” 

B. “Read this declaration at the head of the army: 
every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the 
solemn vow uttered to maintain it, or perish on the bed 
of honor.’’ 

A. * Send it to the public halls; proclaim it there; let 
them see it, who saw their brothers and their sons fall on 
the field of Bunker Hill, and in the streets of Lexring- 
ton and Concord, and the very walls will cry out in its 
support.” 

B. “Sink or swim, live or die, survive or PERISH, we 
give our hearts, and our hands to this vote.”* 


A. “While a foreign troop is landed in our country, 
we never will lay down our arms,—never! NEVER! 


NEVER!” 


B. “If they succeed in landing, and if compelled to 
retire before a superior force, we will dispute every inch 
of ground, raze every house, burn every blade of grass, 
and the last intrenchment of liberty, shall be our GRAvE.”’ 

The sentiment of these extracts is fervid, impassion- 

















ed, and eminently patriotic, and requires in the delivery, 
a manly, energetic, and noble expression. The voice, 
attitude, and action, should be firm, dignified, and bold. 





REVIEW. 


“ AriTHMETIC, Practically Applied for Advanced Pupils, 
and for Private Reference, designed as a Sequel to any 
of the Ordinary Text-Books on the subject: By 
Horace Mann, L.L.D., the first Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and Puiny E. 
Cuasz, A.M.: Published by E. H. Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Upon a careful review of the above work, we beg 
leave to assure our readers that, in our opinion, it is 
one of uncommon merit. It is really something new 
under the sun, and as valuable as it is novel in its cha- 
racter. It strikes off boldly into an hitherto unexplor- 
ed region,—at least so far as the application of arith- 
metical science is concerned, and brings to light, from 
the vast storehouses of truth, numerous specimens of 
rare and exquisite variety and beauty. 

The work is not designed to take the place of any of 
the ordinary text-books, but it takes ground that has 
hitherto been unoccupied, and its plan is, in most re- 
spects, entirely new. 

While it seeks to accomplish all that is practicable or 
desirable in the way of developing and strengthen- 
ing the reasoning faculties, and of creating a taste for 
more extended mathematical investigation, it superadds 
in a very ingenious manner, such a vast amount of va- 
ried and interesting facts in every department of trade, 
avocation, profession, art or science, as must invest the 
subject of Arithmetic, in its higher departments, with 
an interest and a charm which it never before possessed. 
But the plan and design of the work are beautifully 
foreshadowed by the preface of Mr. Mann, one of the 


distinguished authors, from which we subjoin a féw ex- 
tracts. 


“In seeking for the elements or materials of 
its questions, it proposes to take a survey of al- 
the vocations of life, of all the facts of know- 
ledge, and of all the truths of science, and to 
make a selection from each department, of what- 
ever may be most interesting and valuable. It 
does not confine itself to the playthings of the 
nursery, or to the commodities of the market 
place, and to the money they will cost, or make, 
or lose. 

“ On the contrary, it derives its examples from 

biography, geography, chronology, and history ; 
from educational, financial, commercial, and civil 
statistics ; from the laws of light and electricity, 
of sound and motion, of chemistry and astrono- 
my, and others of the exact sciences. * 
* * * It displays before the learner, 
some of the trades, handicrafts, and whatever per- 
tains to the useful arts, together with all the as- 
certained and determinate results of economical 
or political knowledge, and of scientific discove- 
ries. 

“In a universe like this, where every star has 
been weighed in a mathematical balance, and all 
inter-stellar spaces have been measured by a 
mathematical line ; where the orbits of all the 
planets have been traced as by a compass, and 
their velocities graduated to their distances by an 
unchanging law; where not only wind and tide, 
but every particle of dust in a hurricane, and every 
drop of water in a cataract, know their exact 
places by an infallible rule; where the gravita- 
tion of matter, the radiation of heat, and the dif- 
fusion of light, at all times and instantaneously, 
adjust their force to their distance with unerring 
precision ; where every chemical combination is 
formed on some fixed principle of proportion, 
and the atoms of every crystal arrange them- 





in the Union. 








selves around their nucleus in geometric lines; 





and where, whatever other contemplations or vo- 
litions occupy the Infinite Mind, it is still true, as 
was said by the old Greek philosopher, that * God 
geometrizes ;’—I say, in such a universe, built, 
weighed, measured, compounded, and arranged on 
mathematical principles, why should not the 
arithmetical exercises of those minds which have 
entered it, to dwell in it forever, embrace some- 
thing more than the market price of commodi- 
ties, the gain or loss in trade, and the interest and 
discount of banks.” 


The work is all that these extracts from the preface 
seem to indicate. We commend it, therefore, to our 
brethren of the profession, with the firm belief that it 
ought to be on every teacher’s table, for the purpose of 
aiding him in assigning a great variety of original and 
highly instructive problems. 


A Modern History 
From the time of Luther to the Fall of Napoleon ; for 
the use of Academies and Colleges: By Jonn Lona, 
A. M. Lecturer on History. Philadelphia ; Thomas 
Cowperthwait & Co. Cincinnati; J. F. Desilver. 


This work contains 554 pages. The field 
which it occupies, contains more of the germs of 
the great events now transpiring, and is more re- 
plete with interest than almost any other in the 
whole province of history. The period at which 
it commences—the beginning of the sixteenth 
century—was one of extraordinary brilliancy and 
activity. It abounded in great men and great 
deeds, and though at times it was rocked by po- 
litical convulsions and filled with violence, it was 
favorable to experiment and fruitful in reforms. 
It is the era of the Great Reformation, of the 
Invention of Printing, and Gunpowder, and the 
Magnetic Needle—of the Decay of Feudalism, 
and the discovery of America. It takes us 
through the golden age of English literature, the 
times of Shakspeare, and Milton, and Locke, 
and through the Protectorate of the sturdy Crom- 
well. It details the chief political events per- 
taining to the American Colonies and the Ame- 
rican Revolution, and brings us down to the Fall 
of Bonaparte in 1815. France, Spain, Ger- 
many, Russia, and other States of Europe, and 
the English Empire in the East Indies, receive 
their appropriate share of attention. The task 
of the historian has been accomplished with sin- 
gular fidelity. The plan of the work is simple 
and has been well filled up. The style is lucid 
and vigorous, and happily adapted to the highly 
dramatic character of the events he unfolds. To 
the reader or student, as a source of informa- 
tion, or a book of reference, it is invaluable. 








Medical Convention. 

Our city has been recently honored by the annual 
meeting of the “ American Medical Association.”” Dele- 
gates were in attendance, to the number of four hun- 
dred, from nearly every state, city, and medical college 
It has seldom been our privilege to look 
in upon so learned and so dignified a body. Their pro- 
ceedings were characterized by great ability, spirit and 
enthusiasm; the discussions were eloquent and impres- 
sive; the reports of committees embodied a vast amount 
of statistical and practical information; indeed, all its 
transactions were eminently adapted to extend the use- 
fulness and elevate the character of a noble profession. 
By the practical exposition given by the savans of the 
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healing art, of the pathology and diagnosis of diseases, 
of the adaptation of particular remedies, and of the im- 





provements recently introduced into medical practice, || 


very great advantages must accrue, especially to the 
younger members of the profession. 

We hope, most sincerely, that the day is not distant, 
when an annual meeting of an American Teachers’ 
Association shall embrace an equal number of delegates || 
from every portion and section of our glorious Union, | 
and be distinguished for an equal amount of talent, learn- 


ing, enthusiasm, and eloquence, displayed not only in the || 


exhibition of the best methods of remedying mental, as 
well as moral obliquities, but also in unfolding, disci- 
plining, and guiding the noblest faculties of the soul. 
All we need for the accomplishment of an object so de- 
voutly to be wished for, is an equal amount of noble 
patriotism, energetic, active, persevering study, and an 
equally hearty combination of effort. 


Nore. 

One of the ablest reports read during the session of || 
the Association, was on the subject of adulterated medi- 
cines. Many frightful disclosures were made of the 
alarming extent to which this baleful practice is carried, 
and many ingenious methods for detecting the counter- 
feit were suggested. 

The report was accompanied by several stringent and 
spirited resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. 
Among them was one urging upon legislative bodies 
the passage of laws imposing pains and penalties upon 
the adulterators of medicines, as upon those who adul- 


terate or counterfeit the current coin of the United || 


States. 
Would it not be well for teachers, at their State or 


National Conventions, to take a similar stand in regard 


to those who adulterate Education, or practice spurious || 
teaching? As in the former case, distinguished chem- 
ists were appointed a committee to investigate, with 
searching scrutiny, the manufacture of medicines, so 
in this, let us have committees to make critical exami- 
nations, and report the facts. Asin the case of medical 
mal-practitioners, the common law is, “ Ignorantia legis || 
non excuset neminem,” so let it be with the teacher who 
“daubs with untempered mortar.” Indeed, we doubt 
very much whether a teacher who takes no special 
pains to qualify himself for his high and responsible 
profession, ought to be allowed to plead, when arraign- 
ed for the disastrous consequences of his egregious 
blunders, that, “ actus non facit reum, sed quo animo,”’ 
etc., though the plea be admissible in criminal cases 
generally. 





English Grammar Simplified, &c., intwo Lec= 
tures, by A. D. French. 


We rise from the perusal of the above lectures, 


porn would, and should, into potent principal 
verbs, heavy-armed Roman soldiers, deficient, it | 


| is true, in respect of some of the minor accoutre- 
ments. By the skillful manner in which he has 
marshaled these sturdy veterans, he has made 
| himself more than a Napoleon among Grammar 
Kings; he has arrayed before himself in solid 
phalanx, Comley, Kirkham, Smith, Hull, 
| Badgeby, Goold Brown, the venerable Murray, 


_ the gallant Campbell, the ingenious Frazee, the 
| Rev. Higginson, the sage Noah Webster, and 
even the redoubtable James Brown, as well as a 
host of others,—and then with a perfectly terrific 
charge,—Napoleon-like,—on this splendid allied 
army of Grammar Potentates, he breaks through 
their center and obtains an Austerlitz victory. 
He scatters to the four winds, instanter, the dust, 
| cob-webs and fog, which had for ages been set- 
| tling down, incubus-like, on the realms of 
| Grammar; and as he advances proudly “from 

conquering unto conquer,’’—“mobiltate viget, 
| viresque acquiret eundo,’—he becomes as enthu- || 
| Siastic as was Murat at the battle of the Pyra- 
mids; and we almost fancy that we see his white 
| plume waving, and his straight two-edged sword 
| dripping with ‘the life drops of the fast-falling 
| grammar-pigmies around him, as he sits, “all 
plaided and plumed in his tartan array” on his 
fierce vege steed of “curved neck and floating 
|mane.” He is indeed, an Ajax ‘Timoleus,—nay 
/more,—he is a Jupiter Tonans on Olympus, 
moving in state majestic, and when he “ shakes 
his ambrosial locks and gives the nod,” the whole 
‘creation of Grammar Masters give heed, and the | 
_ moods and tenses forthwith wheel into line. 








Our School Report. 


Our Seventeenth Annual Report, for the year | 
ending June, 1849, has at last made its appear- | 
| ance. It contains 78 pages, and is full of infor- 
| mation unusually interesting and valuable. The 


_ expenditures up to June 30, were $40,489, leav- || 


| ing a balance for the next year of $40,134. The 
| building fund, after paying $10,040, retains a 
_ balance of $19,992. 11,554 pupils were enrolled 





favorably impressed with the ingenuity and abil- 


“during the year; 5,538 withdrawn; 6,005 re- 


ity displayed by the author, in the exposition of | | maining; 5,090 in daily attendance; 952 daily 


the interesting matters therein discussed. We 
are particularly struck with the “ Insitam vim,” 
the “gallant bearing,’ with which he pounces 
upon that old and familiar acquaintance the 
potential mood. By what the lawyers call a 
“summary process,” he knocks entirely into “ pi”? 
that time-honored favorite of the Grammar Kings 
of by-gone days. With equal adroitness, he has 
metamorphosed the subjunctive mood, so that its 
former friends would hardly recognize it, in its 
new fashioned dress. He has dressed up the 
tenses in masquerade, and made them play “ hop, 
skip and jump,” as if they had St. Anthony’s 
dance. By his magic wand, he has changed the 
unpretending auziliaries, may, can, must, might. 


absent. 


{ 


In the evening schools, 554 were en- 
rolled under 12 teachers, giving an average atten- 
dance of 316. These schools are only kept during 
three or four months in the winter, and are for 
| the accommodation of those whom necessity pre- 
vents from attending during the day-time. It 
also contains lists of the printed questions in 
Geography, Grammar, History, Arithmetic, &c., 
with the per cent. of answers, correct and incor- 
rect, given by the pupils of the different schools. 
The Male Principals receive $65 per month, and 
the Female Principals $35 per month; Male As- 
sistants of the first grade receive $45 per month, 
, and Female Assistants of the first grade $25 per 
| month. 








Massillon Union School. 

Union schools seem now to be the system best 
adapted to meet the educational wants of the 
‘community. It is gratifying to find, that in some 
| places, distinguished success and cordial favor 
have followed their adoption. The Massillon 
| paper, after speaking in flattering terms of the 
_ high satisfaction given by the Union School there, 
“under the charge of Mr. Lorin Andrews, says :— 
| * As an evidence of the interest manifested in the 
_ cause, and the determination on the part of all to 
sustain so valuable an institution, we need only 
refer to the action of a large meeting of the 
householders of the district, on Monday night, 
upon the question, ‘Shall the Trustees be in- 
structed to report to the Auditor that he be 
| required to levy the sum of two thousand and 
| three hundred dollars upon the property of this 
district, to defray the expenses of the Union 
| School?’ the vote was unanimous in favor there- 
of! Now, we don’t like to boast; but we simply 
_ask, where is there another district in which such 
"a sum can be 0 easily raised?” 





The State Teachers’ Convention 
| Will assemble on the 3d and 4th of July next. 
We understand that the teachers in the northern 
‘portions of the State are making preparations to 
come down in great numbers. A gathering is to 
be made at Cleveland, and a steamboat chartered 
_at that place for Sandusky. The teachers in the 
southern and middle parts of the State, are also 
expected to present a strong front. We antici- 
"pate more spirited proceedings than have charac- 
| terized any similar meeting for many years. 
Questions of vital importance, both to edu- 
cation generally, and to teachers in particular, 
are to be discussed, and measures taken to give 
our cause a powerful and lasting impulse. Ad- 
| dresses, from distinguished individuals, are to be 
| delivered, and reports read by practical educators 
on different branches of study. We have not 
| been able to obtain a programme of exercises from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the Executive Committee, in time for this num- 
ber. It will probably be circulated by other 
means. Our next issue will be somewhat earlier 
| than usual, to give more definite notice, if possi- 
| ble, concerning the intended proceedings. 





ze 


ITEMS. 


We suppose that the boys and girls of Dayton, are 
reveling in unmitigated felicity. Owing to atrophy in 
the treasury, the Common Schools have suspended ope- 
rations for a while. 


Phonography has been introduced, as an independent 
study, into the ward schools of New York City. 


Many of the teachers of our Academies and Union 
Schools may be in want of apparatus for chemical and 
philosophical experiments. Mr. James Foster, Jr., 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, on Walnut street, 
will give the best satisfaction to all demands of this 
kind. He has a big head, full of ingenuity and sugges- 
tions, and great skill in enabling teachers to meet knot- 
ty demonstrations in the sciences. We have tried his 











apparatus, and find it of the very best quality. 
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If teachers belonging to this city, or visiting it, are 
desirous of witnessing a little rapid, and effective teach- 
ing, let them visit the Classical Schoo! of Mr. E.S. 
Brooks, on Fourth street. His recitations are vigorous, 
and thorough. They will knock on a lazy teacher’s 
conscience, like a tap of Jupiter’s thunderbolts. 


We see by the papers, that Professor Hackley, of New 
York City, is deeply implicated in the Forrest Divorce 
Case. 


A noted teacher of a private school in our city, in 
giving instruction in History, takes some approved 
author, and reads a portion to his pupils, requiring them 
to take copious notes. These notes are to be written 
out in full, afterward, by the scholar, and handed in the 
next day, for examination, comparison, and criticism. 
This method, though apparently slow, is certainly a 
most valuable one. Its advantages are great, and will 
be understood by the faithful teacher, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection. 





Two new school house are to be erected, ere long, for 
the accommodation of the scholars of the Eleventh 
Ward. Our schools, generally, are filled to over- 
flowing. 

Wild, charming, fruit-laden Tennessee, is starting 
from her long, dreamy repose, and waking to the great 
cause of Universal Education. 
upon a more lovely family of mountain, valley, and 
plain, than she presents ; nor would that light be more 





glorious than the smiles of her witching countenance, 
could the fires of education be lighted throughout her 
borders. Important steps have been taken by the cor- 
porate authorities of Nashville, the capital, to establish 
asystem of free schools there. A tax has been levied to 
to start with. 

The pupils of one of our schools are now using a 
new system of writing books, with beautiful copper 
plate copies printed on the margin. Their progress is 
said to be rapid, and highly satisfactory. 

One of our male principals is accustomed, once a 
month, to allow his pupils to choose from their number 
achorister. His duty is to take the lead in any tune his 
mates may call for, and see that the daily musical exer- 





cises are properly executed. 

The mammoth concert, lately given by one hun- 
dred boys and girls of the Fourth Street School, al- 
though a highly pleasing and creditable affair, did not 
fail to stir up the spleen of a discontented contributor 
toone of our dailies. After discoursing rabidly on the 
evils arising from envy and rivalry among young scho- 
lars, and the apparent incapacity of teachers to make pro- 
per selections for such occasions, he concludes that the 
schools should not make any effort of this kind, for any 
purpose, however laudable, until mankind are so reno- 
vated, that bad feelings cannot possibly be engendered, 

The reporters of the Washington Union are all pho- 
nographers. This accounts for the correctness of their 
verbatim reports. 

An individual remarked to us, in conversation, the 
other day, that the Cleveland High School, could not be 
excelled in the rapidity and vigor with which its exer- 
cises, especially those in the mathematics, are perform- 
ed. Our informant, a teacher by the way, said that 
while witnessing them, the precision and celerity of the 
pupils, seemed absolutely astonishing. From the ac- 
count which we received, we judge it must be some- 
what like those Scotch schools which so mightily 
pleased the Hon. Horace Mann, and perhaps induced 
him to make such a fuss with the Boston dormitories, 
when he returned from his European tour. 

To remedy many of the evils attendant on pupils 
going out during study hours, a judicious teacher sug- 
gests that one pupil be not allowed to go out until his 
predecessor shall have come in; and not even then, un- 
Hess he can go out without making the least disturb- 
nce. 


Heaven’s light falls not || 


| The Phonographic Intelligencer, a sprightly monthly, 


has come to us. Itisedited at Philadelphia, by E. Web- 
| ster, price 25 cents. The reform which it advocates, is 
a mighty one, but the promises for its speedy accom- 
| plishment, are brightening up. 
| A New York paper says that an enterprise is on foot 
to erect an Astronomical Observatory on Brooklyn 
| Hights. The site is soon to be chosen, and Professor 
| Mitchel, one of the most accomplished Astronomers of 
| this age, is to take the charge of it. 
| Some friend sends us the Eleventh Annual Catalogue 
| of the Oakland Female Seminary. It is a flourishing 
boarding school, and has had seventy-six pupils during 
| the year. 








| Longley & Brother, Publishers of Phonetic works, 
| send us the Phonetic Primer, and Childhood Hours, 
| two books in phonotypy, for juveniles. Were any 
| thinking individual to succeed in fully comprehending 
the task which little children are compelled to perform, 
| in learning to read our incorrigibly crooked language by 
| the old and common method, he would be appalled at its 
magnitude and difficulty. Phonotypy renders learning 
the alphabet, and learning to read, the same thing. 
| Send for friend Longley’s books, and give the thing a 
| trial, at least. 

In one of the items of the last paper, relating to the 
Columbus High School, read “ Deaf and Dumb Asy 
| lum,” for “ Orphan Asylum.” 

The report of Cleveland Common Schools has been 
| sent to us: 25 teachers; 2081 pupils; average atten- 
dance 1440; Expense, $6,700. The salary of the Prin- 
| cipals of Grammar Schools, is $500 per annum; of the 
| High School, $575. This document exhibits a decided 
| and cheering state of progress in the different schools. 

The New York Advocate takes a flattering notice of 
| itself from our paper, without even thanking us 


| Our subscription list, we are happy to say, is rapidly 


and steadily increasing. 


| A worthless, drunken vagabond, calling himself 
| Professor Kennedy, originally from Belfast, Ireland, 
| came to the teachers of our city, a short time since, 
| presenting many testimonials from Sheridan Knowles, 


of his ability and success in giving instruction in elocu- 
| tion, etc., and induced them to form classes to receive 
lessons, paying in advance. After he had gathered 
classes in Woodward College, Brook’s Classical School, 
and in some of the public schools, and filched his two 
dollar fee from each one, and given two or three lessons, 
he absented himself. His anxious pupils learned at his 
boarding house, that he had been turned away from sev- 
eral places, for his disgraceful conduct, and after tracing 
him to a low groggery, gave up the search. 


The Ohio Teacher, a new school paper, has just been 
received. It marks out a large and heavy task for it- 


and energy which promises success. Our common 
| field is a large one,and grown up with difficulties. ‘The 


| Ohio, by Thomas Rainey. Price, fifty cents per annum. 
11 copies for $5.00. 


A Juvenile Oratorio, called the Festival of the Rose, 
was performed on the evening of the 9th ultimo, by 
about one hundred and fifty boys and girls of the Sixth 
District School, under the charge of Mr. R. Hubbard, 
Principal, and Mr. Nourse, Music Teacher. 
hall of the Melodeon was crowded at an early hour, to 
its utmost capacity, with the intelligent, talented, and 
fashionable of our city. 

The misses were dressed in white, and wore wreaths 
on their heads. The Oratorio represents a festival 
among shepherds and shepherdesses, and is founded 
upon a custom said to prevail among the villages amid 








| Ex-Governor William Slade, and other high authority, | 


| self, but enters upon its accomplishment with a spirit | 


| paper is a monthly of 32 pages, edited at Columbus, | 


The large | 











| 


the mountains of Arcadia, of crowning that maiden 
with a wreath of roses, who has been most dutiful to 
her parents, and correct in her deportment during the 
year. It commenced with a voluntary by ten girls con- 
cealed from view, and was carried on through eighteen 
parts, consisting of recitations, chorusses, semi-cho- 
russes, processions, songs, crowning of the maiden, pre- 
sentation of flowers, etc., etc. The throne of the 
maiden was an arched alcove of evergreens decorated 
with flowers. One chorus was whistled by the boys, 
and greatly encored. Long will this delightful perform- 
ance be remembered. Hundreds went away unable to 
obtain seats. The residue of the proceeds (about $200) 
will be expended in purchasing a library for the school. 

Akind friend connected with the publie schools 
of Marietta, sends us ten subscribers. 

The salary of our City School Superintendent 
was lately fixed at $800, per annum. 

The celebrated Ralph Waldo Emerson has 
been delivering a course of lectures in this city. 

The Grammar School Committee have unani- 
mously passed an order to refund John D. Phil- 
brick, teacher in the Quincy School, Boston, the 
sum of $454.17, being the amount recovered in 
a suit against him, for punishing a pupil for an 
offence committed out of school hours. 

Wordsworth, the poet, died on the 23rd of 
April, and was buried on the shores of the beauti- 
ful lake in Westmoreland, and under the shadow 
of the romantic mountain near by, to both of 
which he had given undying fame in some of his 
excellent verse. 





Mathematical Department. 


Solutions. 

Question 1. What per cent. per annum does 
a bank make, supposing its whole capital em- 
ployed in discounting notes having 30 days to 
run (that is, 33 days, including the days of 
grace), at the rate of six per cent. per annum? 
Also, what in discounting notes having 60 days 
to run, at six per cent. per annum? Also, what 
in discounting notes having 90 days to run, at 6 
per cent. per annum ? 

Sotution. By reference to any treatise on Al- 
gebra, in which the subject of Compound Inter- 
est is discussed, we find the following formula: 
A=p (: + r), 
where A = the amount, p the principal, r the 
rate per cent.,and ¢the time. To apply this 
formula to the above question, take any sum 
($80), and find the bank discount for 33 days, de- 
duct this from the sum, and the remainder 
($79.56) will be the principal, p. ‘The bank dis- 
count divided by the principal, p, will be the true 

44 
79.56 
Substituting these values in the formula, 
and performing the operations by logarithms, 
we find A = 84.5643; from this deduct $79.56 
and the remainder, 5.0043 is the sum the bank 
gains on $79.56 in one year. ‘Then by propor- 
tion, as $79.56 :: $100 :: $5.0043 : $6.2899) 


rate per cent., ( and the time, é, will be 


365 
33° 








which is the gain per cent. on $100. 
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In a similar manner, the other rates per cent. 


are found to be 
for 63 days 6.306 per cent. 
for 93 days 6822 « « 
Also for six months, the gain per cent is 
ane. * * 
for one year GAmy = « 


It is the general opinion that a bank makes 
the most by discounting notes having the fewest 
number of days to run. The answers to the 
above question show that the reverse is true. 
This is caused by the bank taking the interest in 
advance. If the interest were not paid till the 
notes became due, the general opinion would be 
correct. 


Question 2. A takes to Mr. Fleecer, a bro- 
ker, a note of $100, payable 30 days after date 
(no days of grace allowed), for which he re- 
ceives $96. Supposing the whole capital of the 
broker to be constantly employed at this rate, 
what per cent. per annum does he make? 


Sonvrion. This question may be solved by 
the same formula as the preceding. In this case 
p=100,r= and ¢ = 395 


v¢ 30 


= ap 30 — & 
Substituting these in the formula, and performing 
the operation by logarithms, we find A = 164.32. 
Hence, on each hundred dollars, the broker 
makes $64.32 yearly. On account of the frac- 
tional index, these questions can only be solved 
accurately by means of logarithms. As the ac- 
tual operations would take up considerable space, 
and involve no difficulty, we have not deemed it 
necessary to insert them. 


Question 3. A holds four notes of $500 
each, dated June 1, 1849, payable respectively, 
June 1, 1851, June 1, 1852, June 1, 1853, and 
June 1, 1854, each with six per cent. interest 
from date, payable annually. On the 22d of De- 
cember, 1849, E. S. B. purchases of A these 
four notes, for the sum of $1565. Supposing the 
notes and interest each to be paid when due, what 
per cent. per annum will E. S. B. receive for his 
money. 

Soxtvtion. It is obvious that the answer to this 
question will depend on what interest E. 8. B. 
receives for the notes and interest that are paid 
previous to the final settlement, June 1, 1854. 
The most difficult case is that where the rate of 
interest is supposed to be the same as the requir- 
ed rate. 

At the end of 2 years there will be due $560 


“ 3 “ “ “ 590 
“ 4 “ “ “ 620 
“ 5 “ & “ 650 
Hence, $560 will be at interest for 3 years. 
590 “c “ 2 “ 
620 ” wi 1 year, 


and 650 will not be at interest. 

Let z = the required rate per cent., and sup- 
pose each of the first three sums to be placed at 
simple interest for their respective periods, at z 
er cent. 














2 
Then — = 16.8z = interest of $560 for 
3 years. 
0 : 
8000s = 11.82 = interest of $590 for 
100 

2 years. 

oe = 62x = interest of $620 for 1 

100 
year. 


By adding the principals and interests together, 
we find the whole amount due January 1, 1854, 
will be $560 + 590 + 620 + 650 + 16.82 +- 
11.82 + 6.2z which is equal to $2420 +- 34.82. 
From December 22 , 1849, to June 1, 1854, is 4 
years, 5 months, 9 days; and the interest of $1565 
for this period at 1 per cent., is $69.51, and at z 
per cent., is 69.512. 

Therefore 1565 +- 69.51z = 2420 +- 34.8z. 

From this equation, z is readily found to be 
24.632, which is the required rate per cent. 

By supposing the first three payments and in- 
terest reloaned at 6 per cent., the rate per cent. of 
gain will be found to be 15.3 per cent. On this 
hypothesis, the question was correctly solved by 
Henry Wilson, of Westernport, Md. 


Questions. 

Question 1, py James P. Bairp. A and B 
are on opposite sides of an island 600 rods in 
circumference, and they begin to go round it in 
the same direction at the same time. A goes 44 
rods in 4 minutes, and B goes 68 rods in 6 min- 
utes. How many times will they go round before 
B overtakes A. 


Question 2, ny Jozn E. Henpricks. Suppose 


a dog to start from the center of a circular fish 
pond, the circumference of which is one hundred 
yards, and to swim with a given uniform velocity 
directly toward a duck, keeping alway on a 


‘straight line between the center of the pond and 


the duck, while the duck, at the same time, is 
swimming with the same velocity around the 
circumference of the pond, It is required to tell 
how far the dog must swim before he can catch 
the duck, and what is the nature of the curve he 
will describe. 

Solutions to these questions will be published 
in the August number. We have several ques- 
tions on hand, which will be noticed herefter. 

Except the solutions of the proposers, we have 
received only one solution to the questions publish- 
ed in the May number. If these are too diffi- 
cult for our correspondents, we shall hereafter 
present those only that are more easily solved. 





For the School Friend. 


An Explanation, by Numbers, of the Nature 
and Properties of Squares. 


BY JOHN LONG, 


Principal of the English Department of the Talmud Yelodeem, 
Cincinnati. 





It is easily rendered evident tothe mere arithmet- 
ical student, by means of certain numerical opera- 
tions, and especially by a plain, geometrical illus- 


tration, that the sum of any two numbers differ. 
ing by unity, added to the square of the Jess, js 
equal to the square of the greater; or, that the 
sum of any two numbers differing by unity, is 
equal to the difference of their squares, whence it 
follows that the difference of the squares of any 
two numbers thus differing, must be just unity 
greater than double the less, and unity less than 
double the greater number. 

But any odd, or uneven number greater than 
1, being equal to the sum of two numbers differ. 
ing by. unity, must therefore be equal to the 
difference of the squares of two numbers differing 
by unity. Thus we find the terms of the equi- 
| different series, 3, 5, 7, etc., to be the differences 
| of the squares of 1 and 2, of 2 and 3, of 3 and 
4, etc., respectively. Hence, 1 and 1? being the 
| same, and as 22 — 1? = 3, it follows that 1+3 
| = 2?, as 3? — 2? = 5, that 1 +345 = 3, 
jas 47 — 3? = 7, that l1+3+5+7= 4°, 
| etc., evidently showing that the sum of the se- 
| ries of which the first term is 1, and common dif- 
| ference 2, is a square number, no matter what the 
| number of terms be, the number of terms being 
| invariably equal to the square root of the sum, 
| Hence, the sum of such a series may be found 

by simply squaring the number of terms, and any 
a to be squared, may be regarded as the 
| number of terms of such a series, and therefore 
‘be squared by the rule for finding the sum of a 
series in Arithmetical Progression, which, how- 
ever, is by no means preferable to the ordinary 
| mode of squaring numbers. 

But let it be required to find the difference of 
the squares of any two numbers, for example, of 
3and 6. Having 1+ 3-4-5 = 3?,and 1+ 
3+5+7+9 + 11 = 6?, we evidently have 
7+9-+ 11= 6? —3?. That is, we have 
for the difference of the squares of the two as- 
sumed numbers, the sum of an Arithmetical se- 
ries, of which the first term, (7), being the differ- 
ence of the squares of 3 and 4, is just unity 
greater than double the less number, (3), and the 
last term, (11), being the difference of the 
squares of 5 and 6, is just unity less than double 
the greater number, (6). Hence, the sum of the 
| extremes must be double the sum of the two as- 
| sumed numbers, and as the sum of any series in 
Arithmetical Progression is found by multiplying 
half the sum of the extremes by the number of 
terms, and as the number of terms in the series, 
7, 9, 11, is 6 — 3 = 3, it is evident that the sum 
of the series, that is, the difference of the squares 
of 3 and 6, or of any two numbers whatever, may 
be obtained by merely multiplying their sum 
and difference together. 











be a square. 











Again, it is sometimes required to find two 
numbers, such, that the sum of their squares shall Ff 
This is generally done by the Dio- } 


phantine Analysis, or by some rule inexplicable f 
without the aid of Algebra. But by a little f 
farther attention to the series whose first term is 
1,and common difference 2, we may obtain a 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 


Publishers of School Books, 


Ss EA’ Eee PwM ECECSSe 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make jt an Object tor 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuaffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
to be the most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
lished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great ccilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the Fast. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books ‘These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMS—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, _ 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


TH® NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & George 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
** a collection of perfect gems.”’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 


Just published. This is the | 








NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-« 
RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises — 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by’ Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Wocdward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
receivéd from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-b ok in Algebra in our best schools and academies. 

The following are a few of the recommendations, which’ are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers 


From J. H. Fatrcuitp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satisfaction, your Algebra, Part First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufliciently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
first edition is quite free from a peng errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and gramumati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the book will be welcomed by many instructors. 


(Signed) J. H. Faircuip. 
January 5, 1849. . 
From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 


I have examined, with much interest, the copy ot Ray's Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementar works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 

February 24, 1849. . 

Extract from a communication furnished for the “School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the ‘ Cincinnati 
Centrat Hicu Scuoow’’, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“Itis but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this,” * * “Jn graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in its execution, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the mind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was Prine: elaborated by many years of 
toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 
sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” = 

From Mr. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848. 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 


I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. (Signed) J. C. ZAcuos. 
September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Honns, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘The author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. ‘Ihe work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems. Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too niuch simplified. The cheapness of the work bring 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) B.-C. Hogrs. 


Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 
From Mr. S. Fixpuey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 


After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 


(Signed) 
February 26, 1849. 








SAm’L FINDLEY 


From Mr. Hooxrr, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a “natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers gosceally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Tam glad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. * - 

(Signed) - J. J. Hooker. 

February 28, 1849. 

CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Tett Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 

“ That they have examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First, ad find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher order than n.ost 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part Firsi, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wo. PuHiLuips, JR., C. DAVENPORT, 
S. MoLuiTeR, A L. BUsHNELL, : 
Committee on Text Books.” 

RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 


Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on application to the publishers. 
W. B. SMITH ” 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 

the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF | 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed | 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND} 
FAMILIES, comprising— | 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


with 45 illustrations. | 


&. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do | 
4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- | 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

¢. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8. do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

“ YALE CoLiEGF, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwAkbD CortEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. . 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 








not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- | 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto} 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- | 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 








do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 

do KEY TO do do { 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; | 
do QUESTIONS TO do _ stitched: | 
do KEY TO do do | 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; | 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; | 
do KEY TO do do } 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d | 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; | 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d | 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- | 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and | 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. | 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of | 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we | 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- | 

robation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 

tates. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is | 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are a or ig such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use, of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
P. S. Teachers will please examine “ Lippincott, Gramho, 
& Co’s” Improved Edition. 





CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 


|| troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 


with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Fraction and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the pomegest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
iype,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu- 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation oth It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before dente as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, (for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher, This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
proceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
him on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or [ntellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John St., N. York. 
C. & B also publish Za Fever’s Modern Builder's 





Guide, large quarto, sheep. 








WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC. 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
THousAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
iven—-the quantity, as well,as the accent, being marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is EREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 

Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L LD, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, LL.D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
DD, Eliphalet Nott, é C, LLC, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

“T shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”—James Kent. 

“It will introduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“I have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F. McCrary, Sec’y. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 
1468 pp Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en 
gaged and improved by the addition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 





2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc, 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 


4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors, 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.’ 
—Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”"—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 

GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usualiy studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published inthis country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTIS Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 

LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street 
Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & ( O..Cinciunati, 
and the booksellers generally. 
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RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
AB PFRREERE FERRTS, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS!! 
1S ON LARGER TYPE!!! @ 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Rays Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books ina 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FrorM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department. Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examined 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 


small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 





Ray’s Aritrumetic, Part First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 
pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the elementary 
principles and operations. 


Ray’s Aritumetic, Part Srconp.--This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. The numbers employed are so small that the pupil readily 
comprelends them ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 
reference to any special rules. ‘The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. : 


Ray’s Arrrumetic, Parr Tairp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
from the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
modern improvements of read value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis or 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by such a number of 
graduated exercises as will renderthe pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated:—the pupil is never 
r quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced after 
Fractions. ¥ 


3d, The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith 
metic, has received that attention which its use and importance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 
used jn actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 


in all the ordinary computations of business, Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 


The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present ® 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
js now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers w!io desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the same time the cheap- 
est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. ~ : 


Published by W.B. SMITH & CO., 


Pueiisuers or THE Eciectic EpucatronaL Serres. 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS; 

ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A.M 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Professor W. H. McGutfley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachersin 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
ical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLIEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 


J 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use ia Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use ot 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 

159, Pearl street, N. Y 








WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 





ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and [rac- 

tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 
This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, urithimetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed tor the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow, Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 
PRATT. WOOPYVORD & CO., 
159 Pearl St , New York. 

















Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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